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' toreeeneneny 


GOOD WILL AMONG MEN 


Official United States as well as every decent citizen will regret the 
anti-good will demonstration being carried on by those thoughtless or 
vicious individuals, American or French, during the present financial 
crisis under which France is suffering. Of such stuff are wars made — 


because of such actions international hatred is often fanned to a flame. 


For the Americans who plastered their trunks with French notes 
there can be no excuse. ‘They must be considered enemies of their own 
country. The tourists who threw their offensive demonstration in public 
places, of disregard for money, have added materially to the anti-Ameri- 
can feeling which has been accumulating. On the other hand, it will 
profit the French people nothing to jeer and hiss at inoffensive foreigners 


and to order them out of the country. 


Arrests should follow anti-American demonstrations. Deportation 
or cancellation of passports should be the penalty inflicted upon those 


aliens in France who have more money than brains. 
The peoples on both sides of the Atlantic need to discontinue such 
insanity. America is the traditional friend of France. America will not 


permit a brave and thrifty nation to fall by withholding aid which she is 


capable of giving in any crisis. 


Celis saconeek 
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Connecticut Industry 3 


What British Investigators Found 


A Digest of the Results of Studies of American Industrial Conditions Made 
o.° ° r ° ° ° y ‘ 
by British Engineers and Trade Unionists During the Past Year 


HE depression in engineering and kindred 
industries of Great Britain has naturally 
been a matter of much concern to thoughtful 
Britishers and in January 1926, the Prime 


comment both in England and in this country 
and interesting communications were received 
by the Daily Mail from leaders in the British 
government and industries. The Right Honor- 


Minister, speaking be- 
fore a large audience, 
said, ‘‘I venture to 
think that no trade 
union leader could do 
better service to the 
cause he represents 
than by investigating 
closely what the meth- 
ods are that enable the 
American workmen to 
enjoy a better standard 
of living than any other 
working people in the 
world, to produce more 
and at the same time to 
have so much higher 
wages.” 

The Daily Mail 
shortly thereafter ex- 
tended an_ invitation 
through its columns to 
a number of working 
trade unionists drawn 
from various types of 
industry to visit the 








URING the past year American 

industries received a number of 
visitors from England who came for 
the purpose of studying industrial 
conditions in this country and pri- 
marily, to find out how American in- 
dustries could pay high wages and 
yet undersell in the British market. | 


ERHAPS the most interesting 

group was the Trade Union Mis- 
sion sent over by the London Daily 
Mail, but another report worthy of at- 
tention was also made by two British 
engineers, Austin and Lloyd, who 
came to America entirely on their own 
initiative. Believing that members 
of the Association will be interested 
in a digest of the experiences and 
opinions of all these men Connecticut 
Industry has prepared this account 
based upon reports which the investi- 


able George N. Barnes, 
a member of the War 
Cabinet of 1916-18 and 
the first Minister of Pen- 
sions, wrote ‘‘ Amer- 
ican labor, it is said, is 
more efficient and is ad- 
mittedly paid a higher 
wage that ours. Are 
these two things related 
as cause and effect ? I do 
not pre-judge, but at all 
events there is no ques- 
tion which has a more 
direct bearing upon the 
well being of British 
labor and in this con- 
nection there is one ar- 
resting fact: American 
machinery is now being 
installed in this country 
which has been manu- 
factured in the United 
States .in competition 
with British firms pay- 


United States as guests 
of that paper, to in- 
form themselves at first 
hand concerning wages, 
hours, working conditions, the use of up to 
date machinery, etc., in this country. The 
Daily Mail guaranteed all expenses, full wages, 
accident insurance and additional allowance for 
personal expenses during the course of the trip 
for each of the delegates, stipulating only that 
members of the Mission should be working 
trade unionists in good health and over 30 
years of age. William Mosses, who for many 
years was general secretary of the United Pat- 
ternmakers’ Association and also general sec- 
retary of the Federation of Engineering and 
Ship Building Trades, as well as one of the co- 
signers of the Treasury Agreement of March 
1915, the basis for the industrial provisions of 
the Munitions of War Act, was invited to ac- 
company the party as industrial advisor. 

The contemplated trip aroused much public 


gators submitted on their return. 





ing only about half the 
wages paid in Amer- 
ica. How is it done? 
What is the secret of 
these high wages?. . . 
To the worker as to everybody else the main 
thing is the production of goods. Have the 
Americans anything to teach us in that field? 
Do they more than we, put their heads as well 
as their hands into their daily work? ae 
The country which is producing most is the 
country which is doing the best for itself. Is 
America that country? ”’ 

Again, Mr. Barnes referring to American 
employers said, “‘ I know by actual experience 
and observation that they are always willing 
to show anything that is to be seen in the work- 
shops. In fact they are somewhat proud of 
their achievements as in many cases they have 
good reason to be. In some instances mass 
production has been dearly bought. It is for 
our representatives to see if it is worth buying 
at the price. 








‘But in regard to the material comfort of 
the American workmen as compared with our 
own, there can be no room for doubt. Neither 
is there any doubt as to American success in 
our markets. It is a matter of common 
knowledge to all those who know the tool 
equipment of an ordinary British engineering 
shop. How is it done? To what is it due? 
I am inclined to think that it is due to many 
factors. Among them are specialization, lay- 
out of plant and ready welcome of labor sav- 
ing devices and an appreciation by everybody 
that prosperity can only come through the gate 
of plenty.” 

The Observer commenting in its columns on 
the enterprise of the Daily Mail said, “ It is 
not enough to envy America her prosperity. 
It must be examined and understood. It is 
not true that America disposes of greater re- 
sources than Great Britain. Her example is 
one that can be relevantly and profitably studied 

The essential corollary of a high wage 
policy on one part is willing output on the other. 
Brains may be ready to furnish the plan and 
capital ready to take the risk but they cannot 
bring salvation unless the gospel of labor at 
the same time is ‘ the most and the best.’ ”’ 


Personnel and Itinerary of the Mission 


HE members of the Mission as finally se- 

lected consisted of E. H. Gill, construc- 
tional iron worker employed by Head, Wright- 
son & Company, Ltd., Stockton-On-Tees; S. 
Ratliffe, machineman ernployed by the Metro- 
politan-Vickers Electrical Company, Ltd., 
Trafford Park, Manchester; T. Murray, pat- 
tern maker employed by G. & J. Weir, Ltd., 
Glasgow; W. Wareing, fitter, employed by the 
English Electric Company, Ltd., Preston; J. T. 
Kay, iron molder, employed by the Parkinson 
Stove Company, Ltd., Birmingham; C. Wil- 
kinson, turner, employed by Priestman Broth- 
ers, Ltd., Hull; A. Browning, blacksmith, em- 
ployed by the North British Locomotive Com- 
pany, Ltd., Glasgow; and A. A. Wildman, tool 
turner and fitter, employed by Harland & 
Wolff, Ltd., Southampton. 

The Mission arrived in New York on Tues- 
day, March 9, returning on April 10. During 
that time its members traveled approximately 
5,000 miles, visiting 42 establishments of va- 
rious sorts largely in Schenectady, Buffalo, 
Niagara, Detroit, Flint, Chicago, Gary, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Ambridge and 
Cincinnati. They were received by President 
Coolidge, by Secretary of Labor Davis and en- 
tertained by some of the foremost executives 
of the country. 
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Impressed by Operating Efficiency 


> through the account of their trip there 
‘appear references to particular matter's 
which impressed them, such for example as at 
one plant where, “ the delegates noted that one 
man performed both operations which in Brit- 
ain required two.” In another plant they saw 
a man making flask molds by a process which 
eliminated 50% of the human element and 
their comment was, “ In England a man doing 
the same job would work twice as hard, do 
half as much and earn half as much.” 


Study Industrial Relations and Production 
Policies 


=, probed into the question of indus- 
trial relations and were given an oppor- 
tunity at practically all the plants visited to go 
through at their own will unaccompanied by 
guides if they desired to do so. ‘They were 
also, naturally, received by the executives in 
each case and the latter were kept busy answer- 
ing questions put to them in regard to con- 
tact between employers and employes, etc. 

J. A. Smith, general superintendent of the 
General Electric Company, addressing mem- 
bers of the Mission at one gathering said, 

‘You will find here a spirit of co-operation 
from the top to the bottom. Every man is 
interested in the welfare of the company as well 
as in his own. Without this we cannot go 


ahead. ‘The way to increased wages is by in- 
creased production. ‘Take that fact back with 
you. 


‘You must also have an up to date equip- 
ment. There is no advantage in running old, 
worn out machinery. We do not keep ma- 
chines because grandpa liked them. We have 
men continually on the lookout for new ones 
to reduce the cost of the finished article. All 
this helps.” 

The Mission was entertained at dinner in 
New York on April 5 by a group of leading 
bankers and industrialists, and during the in- 
formal discussion afterwards, in which all par- 
ticipated, questions were answered by the hosts 
and other invited quests. Members of the Mis- 
sion asked whether industry put pressure on 
men to contribute to thrift and savings schemes, 
and this was answered negatively by repre- 
sentatives of a large number of concerns. In 
discussing pensions, General Atterbury, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, said: “I 
have consistently fought all attempts at inter- 
vention by any outside agency between the 
Pennsylvania Railway and its employes. I am 
a great believer in the shop committee, but I 
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don’t want to see any outside labor leader in- 
terfere, because such interference inevitably 
means trouble from the start. 

‘We have 200,000 men of whom 45,000 
have been in our service for more than 25 
years. We pay £1,000,000 yearly in pensions. 
We have shop committees and a final reviewing 
committee composed of eight officials and eight 
employes, which has the last word in any dis- 
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head of the Electric Bond and Share Company 
said: ‘“‘I think the best method is our own. 
Instead of many small companies there should 
be concentration. From my experience I 
would say that if I had a free hand in London 
—I give this simply as an illustration — to 
combine the generation and transmission of 
power into one operating unit, I would be 
ready to say that our gross receipts should not 





Tue Sort oF EQUIPMENT THAT IMPRESSED OUR VISITORS 
A Typical First Aid Room in a Connecticut Factory —View of Main Operating Room at Cheney 


Brothers, South Manchester. 


At this Plant there are also Clinical and X-Ray Laboratories, 


Dental and Physiotherapy Departments as well as Consultation Rooms; also First Aid Rooms 


Thru-out the Plant 


pute and I cannot interfere. If the committee 
is unable to agree by vote as to a settlement 
it can adjust the matter by any way it sees fit. 
The less interference there i is between employer 
and employe the better it is for both.” 

Mr. Raskob of General Motors, said: ‘ Our 
British friends must realize that if there is 
over-production it leads to depression, and if 
labor has not saved money during the pros- 
perous period all the capital in the country 
would be unable to carry them over a slump. 
That is why we have these thrift and saving 
schemes. 

“We are trying to keep production down to 
the limits of consumption. We realize the im- 
portance of labor being in a position to tide 
over the possible periods of depression by main- 
taining these plans. American industry can- 
not, however, work out any scheme to provide 
doles for the unemployed working man.” 

Asked whether in his opinion Great Britain 
would prosper if development in the use of 
electrical power were intensified, Mr. Mitchell, 


, 


exceed the lowest cost to consumer and you 
would be astounded at the financial results. 
Such a system would revolutionize England.” 

Julius Barnes closed the discussion and urged 
members of the Mission not to go home with 
the feeling that in America only dollars mat- 
tered. He said: ‘‘ We were once very slow 
here. We were 20 years behind Britain in 
putting a steam engine on two rails, but we 
are moving fast now. We want to convince 
you that the prosperity of the country is not 
built up on war profits, but on accumulated 
knowledge. We have a profound belief that 
we are trying to eliminate the spectre of inse- 
curity which overshadows every man every- 
where. 

“The more you produce per man the more 
there is to divide per family — that is our phil- 
osophy. Wages, dividends, and profits are up, 
and costs are down. The increase in the use 
of machinery has not meant unemployment. 
When a magnetic crane handled by two men 
began doing the work done the day previously 
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by 126 men, it did not mean that 126 men were 
discharged. 

“We hope you will go back convinced that 
America has a high standard of living, and 
that it is because we have learned to produce. 
We hope that you will take back something of 
the idealism behind all this. Every one of us 
has risen from the ranks. Every one of us 
has the interests of his men at heart. In Amer- 
ican industry there are no secrets. We take 
an invention and apply it almost overnight. 
That is one reason why our prosperity has 
been so rapid. The security of the individual 
and happiness in the home — that is our aim.” 

Mr. Swope, president of the General Elec- 
tric, entertained the Mission and guests at 
luncheon at the Bankers Club in New York 
shortly before they sailed and here the tables 
were turned about and questions were asked 
of the visitors. Asked what they considered 
the best method of wage payment, opinions 
were found to differ widely, some advocating 
payment by results, others advocating a time 
system. 


Absence of Apprenticeship Training Criticized 


MERICANS were criticized for their fail- 


ure to pay as much attention as the British 
to the appearance of a job and also for weak- 
ness in the educational features of our appren- 
ticeship system. The statement was made by 
one member of the Mission that unless Amer- 
ica brings her system of apprentice training 
into line with that of England, she will even- 
tually be in a bad way. 


Summary of Reports 


HE reports made by individual members 

of the Mission on their return to Englana 
contained many statements of great interest 
to American industrialists. “The impressions 
of each are briefly summarized below in lang- 
uage which is for the most part that of the 
investigator, cut, however, to main essentials. 
Mr. Mosses (Industrial Advisor to the 
Mission): The main objective of the Amer- 
ican manufacturer is production. He will pay 
high wages, grant amenities undreamt of in 
this country, but the workman must perform 
to the limit of his ability and submit to individ- 
ual bargaining. ‘The situation so far as modern 
machinery is concerned is symbolized in a 
chance remark of a manufacturer —‘I have 
no permanent machinery.’ Machinery is util- 
ized to help man-power wherever possible. 
Standardization has been raised to a fine art. 
America is on a level so much higher than that 
of Great Britain because it can consume the 
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whole of its products. Ring fence the United 
States and its inhabitants would suffer little 
inconvenience; do the same with Great Britain 
and all its people would perish in a few weeks. 

Work shops are kept scrupulously clean and 
cleanliness of both body and mind is enjoined. 
Arrangements for shower baths, lockers, can- 
teens, etc., are admirable. Club houses are 
generally provided but educational facilities 
which the clubs provide do not appear to be 
generally used. 

Saving is encouraged and benefit plans are 
in wide use. All of these we found to be en- 
tirely voluntary. Working conditions are much 
more onerous than in English plants, but me- 
chanical ingenuity is used to ease the human 
factor. Wherever possible the job is brought 
to the man instead of the man to the job. 
Women are employed on an equal basis with 
men. It was a remarkable sight to see rows 
of bobbed, gum-chewing, spruce females seated 
on each side of a rapidly moving conveyor and 
so busily engaged in their work that not one 
of them had time to cast even a passing glance 
upon the group of stalwart Britishers, who had 
considerable difficulty in following the move- 
ments of their nimble fingers. 

Very few avail themselves of the opportun- 
ity offered by many firms to vary the monotony 
of employment. The majority prefer the 
higher wages earned by continuing an operation 
in which they have become expert. There 
are no skilled workmen engaged in mass pro- 
duction and but few workers show a desire 
to improve their status and qualify for higher 
grade work as they are privileged to do. 

There is but little regular apprenticeship in 
the engineering trade in the United States. The 
fact that boys in some states have to remain at 
school until they are 18 makes a 5-year appren- 
ticeship impossible. Most large firms have 
their own schools for training high school boys 
for skilled work. The fact that so many man- 
agers had risen from the ranks was a surprise 
and cordiality of workmen to their managers 
we noted with equal amazement, although such 
an atmosphere of easy familiarity is not neces- 
sarily urged as possible in British workshops. 
As a general rule the American workman is free 
from that ‘ doctrine of class consciousness and 
class hatred which is being advocated in most 
European countries by an uneasy minority seek- 
ing to do nothing less than to drive a knife 
into the vitals of industry.’ 

Almost all the large establishments are 
open shop. ‘Trade unions exercise no active 
policy in regard to conditions of employment. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at that workmen 
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who are generously provided for by the work 
shop arrangement already referred to are 
ready to fight shy of a trade organization. 

A. BROWNING (Blacksmith): The first 
thing that impressed me was the marvelous 
organization inside the works and the desire 
everywhere in evidence to conserve human en- 
ergy. The next striking thing was the wonder- 
ful community 
of interest exist- 
ing between 
management 
and employes. 
Payment by re- 
sults seems to be 
the rule wher- 
ever it can be 
applied and the 
American em- 
ployer seems to 
be willing and 
desirous to have 
his employes 
earn as much as 
possible. I was 
greatly im- 
pressed with the 
intimate ac- 
quaintance of 
those who are 
on the manager- 
ial side of indus- 
try with the 
practical side of 
their job. Trade 
unionism in the 
engineering in- 
dustry in Amer- 
ica practically 
does not exist. 
The open shop 
for the present has won out. Whether that 
attitude can be maintained depends, in my opin- 
ion, on whether the present high rate of wages 
can resist the inevitable cycle of depression 
when it comes. Our employers are handi- 

capped by excessive taxation, especially local, 
in comparison with American competitors, 
while in the matter of cheap and abundant 
electric power they are simply not in it. 

The policy of the American engineer seems 
to be the elimination, as far as possible, of the 
steel casting in favor of the forging. 

With workers’ wages in Great Britain 25% 
to 40% under pre-war wages, in purchasing 
power and their standard of living correspond- 
ingly lower, with consequent discontent and in- 
difference in the shops and worry and harass- 
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HEALTH AND EconoMy FOR EMPLOYES 


Members of the Mission Referred Repeatedly to the Results of Such 
Policies as This —View of One of Four Restaurants for Employes at 


the Underwood Typewriter Company, Hartford. 
been Serving Meals for Employes for Over 25 Years 





ment to the employers, our position compares 
most unfavorably with what we have seen in 
the United States. 

J. T. Kay (Iron Moulder) : , American em- 
ployers are convinced, after years of experi- 
ence, that a wage which enables the worker to 
maintain a high standard of living and still 
leaves him a margin for spending, or saving, 

: is the best incen- 
tive to high pro- 
duction. No ma- 
chine is con- 
sidered “the 
last word.” Ex- 
periments are 
continually b e- 
ing made and 
workmen are en- 
couraged to sug- 
gest improve- 
ments. A feel- 
ing of conf- 
dence exists be- 
tween employers 
and workmen 
and great atten- 
tion is paid to 
welfare. Safety 
first is a by-word 
in almost all 
American 
plants. Pension 
systems, bonus 
plans, etc., are 

strongly in evi- 
dence. Trade 
unionism in the 
engineering in- 
dustry in the 
United States is 
in a bad way. 
Without expressing a definite opinion on this 
fact, it can be safely said that most of the 
workmen seem to be doing well. Moulders in 
the United States work harder but they get a 
better return for their work and their manual 
labor is lessened wherever possible to the mu- 
tual advantage of the moulder and his em- 
ployer. The American employer is not a phil- 
anthropist, nor does he pose as one, but he 
and his moulder understand each other better 
than is the case in England. No apprentice 
moulders are being trained in the United States 
so far as I am aware and many employers are 
quite frank in stating that they depend for 
their supply on Great Britain. 

T. Murray (Patternmaker): American 
employers are willing to pay even higher wages 


This Company has 
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providing they secure higher production in re- 
turn. The men show the same spirit and seem 
to understand that no more can be taken from 
industry than they and their employers put 
into it. 


Nowhere did I see men waiting for the use 
of indispensable machines as is frequently the 
case in Great Britain, where in a pattern shop 
the bandsaw or the planing machine might be 
mistaken for the village pump by reason of the 
waiting crowd around it. 


Welfare schemes are well thought out and 
have the enthusiastic approval of the men. 
There is no standard of wages and no stand- 
ard of living although both wages and living 
are good, with a general upward tendency. 

I have been driven to the conclusion that 
work on mass production methods is neither 
soul-destroying nor nerve-racking. The work 
is nothing like so monotonous as appears at 
first sight. The worker does not lose his in- 
dividuality ; he remains mentally alert and phys- 
ically active. American industry is at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage because of the high re- 
muneration paid for very simple work. There 
is no direct incentive to take up the more com- 
plex work of the highly skilled craftsman. The 
finest conditions of labor prevail and the 
highest wages are paid by the large firms. 
Trade unions in oe it must be frankly 
stated, are without influence in the engineer- 
ing industry. In England we must have co- 
operation between the Engineering Trade 
Unions and the Engineering Employers Feder- 
ation for the industrial reorganization of our 
shops. Since the war we have simply been 
marking time. We have all been out for ome- 
lettes but at the same time we have been un- 
alterably opposed to breaking eggs. 

W. Wareinc (Fitter): American em- 
ployers pay high wages and then take care 
that they get the high production they have 
paid for. British employers evidently want 
high production first and then pay what pro- 
duction is worth after they get it. American 
employers watch the health and welfare of 
their employes with the closest attention. They 
see also that they are well fed, but do not re- 

gard these attentions as justifying them in tak- 
ing every ounce of energy out of their men 
while they are in the shops. In England we 
talk of men wasting their time. In America 
the employer takes the blame if he does not 
provide the equipment that will keep his work- 
men in the best possible condition during the 
whole of the day. 


S. RATLIFFE (Machineman): I found the 
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increased spending power of the working 
classes generally regarded in the United States 
as one of the most important factors making 
for national prosperity. British employers 
may with advantage copy the methods of their 
American competitors in regard to the treat- 
ment of employes. With the development of 
such friendly relations has grown up a sense 
of security among the workers. ‘They are 
more contented, more satisfied that they are 
getting out of the industry a large and fairer 
return for what they have put into it. 


C. WILKINSON (Turner): One of the most 
pleasing features in American industrial life is 
the co-operation that exists between the work- 
men and management. The American employer 
studies progressive manufacturing methods and 
applies them. He can always find room for a 
machine of the latest type. A boring machine 
was provided with a platform which could be 
raised or lowered to bring the operator to 
a comfortable position. Compressed air is 
much used for cleaning borings from jigs and 
moulds. Spare cutters or tools are always 
ready in case of breakage. Every inch of floor 
space is properly utilized. No expense is 
spared in designing jigs and dies. 


I consider the wage paid to American work- 
men so much above a living wage as to justify 
its being described as a saving wage. 

A. A. WitpMAN (Tool Turner and Fitter) : 
The secret of high wages is purely a question 
of the development of electrical engineering, 
the organization of plants and putting the right 
men in the right place. Ability and industry 
are quickly appreciated and rewarded. 

Development of electric light and power 
plants has given a cheap factory drive, cheap 
transportation and has lightened the labor not 
only of the factory operative but of the house- 
wife. 

E. H. Girt (Constructional Ironworker) : 
Employes are expected, encouraged and helped 
to earn all the wages they can. Laborers who 
desire it are trained for more skilled work and 
increased pay. 

There was a striking absence of apprentices 
and boy labor. The quality of American work 
in my trade is in my opinion somewhat below 
the standard required in Britain. Marking 
and machine work, for instance, is not so accu- 

rate as ours. Holes are punched instead of 
being drilled and inevitably are not always in 
alignment. In several instances of bridge work 
I noticed five men on a riveting machine. In 
England two men and two boys would be suf- 
ficient. 
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Lord Buckmaster Discusses the Trip 


~ pamphlet issued by the Daily Mail in 
which is printed the account of the trip, has 
as its conclusion a statement by Lord Buck- 
master, formerly Lord Chancellor of England, 
which is worthy 
of reprinting 
practically in its 
entirety. He 
says: “ Those 
who were privi- 
leged to attend 
the luncheon 
given by the 
Daily Mail at 
the Savoy Hotel 
on Tuesday, 
April 20th, left 
with the feeling 
that they had 
taken part in a 
notable event. 
Eight practical 
workmen representing every branch of the en- 
gineering industry had returned from their 
visit to the United States and were present, 
willing to give to all the benefit of their expe- 
rience. What they said was of the utmost in- 
terest, and I should like to give the effect of 
its impression upon my mind. 


“In the first place it is essential to remem- 
ber that these eight delegates were each and 
all of them members of some of the most im- 
portant trade unions in the country. They 
had been selected for their mission by a man 
absolutely independent of the newspaper. They 
were under no influence, they were subject to 
no control, and they owed no duty to anyone 
except the plain duty of telling the truth. They 
had been brought for the first time into sudden 
and close contact with the vast industries of 
the United States, and it might have been ex- 
pected that the result would have been a shock 
similar to that of touching a live electric wire, 
but none the less, the first thing on which all 
of them laid the greatest emphasis was their 
absolute confidence in British industry, a con- 
scious pride in the great work that it has done, 
and a firm faith in its possibilities for the fu- 
ture. 

“Tt was also plain that great as they thought 
these possibilities might be, they realized that 
they were conditional, and that the first and 
the most essential condition of all was to pro- 
mote good feeling throughout all branches of 
trade and to establish universally a sense of 
unity and good will. 
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A fine thing,’ as one of the delegates said, 
‘in America was the spirit of co-operation and 
fellowship. Everybody in the industry, from 
the highest official to the man sweeping the 
floor, was animated by a real spirit of fellow- 


ship.’ Like all 
com bin a- 
tions, whether 


in the region of 
chemistry or in 
the business of 
life, real union 
can only be ac- 
complished by 
the action of all 
elements con- 
cerned. Misun- 
derstanding, dis- 
trust, and dis- 
pute have in 
many cases 
driven the 
parties here 
apart, and both sides must make an effort if 
they are to be united. No one who has ever 
been in the United States can have failed to 
realize that this point, upon which such em- 
phasis was rightly placed, lies at the centre of 
their commercial success. 

“The next proceeds from the first. It is 
the willingness and eagerness of everybody to 
increase output. Without the common fellow- 
ship and common purpose of all, this result is 
impossible. The workman here thinks that his 
increased output goes merely to swell the profits 
of the employer, and it may be, also to prevent 
some other workman from doing the work, and 
that, in any event, increased or diminished out- 
put is determined upon solely in the interests 
of the capital employed in the industry. 


“Two further points of immense conse- 
quence seem to have met these delegates at 
every turn. The one, that the higher the 
wages any industry paid the better it was for 
industry everywhere; that a high standard of 
life and a high standard of work went hand 
in hand, and that everywhere all through the 
factories every workman was working with the 
hope of advancement and the belief that this 
advancement depended solely on his own efforts. 
The readiness of employers to scrap old ma- 
chinery and to embark on every form of ad- 
venturous expense that could give the greatest 
effect to human labor seems to have been pres- 
ent everywhere, together with the absence of 
the stereotyped conditions which train a man 
for one branch of work and then place re- 


THE UNDERWOOD PLANT. 
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strictions to prevent him adopting anything 
else. 

‘It is to be hoped that the voices of these 
men and their experience will be heard and 
felt throughout this country. No one who has 
the most trifling knowledge of American indus- 
try can fail to realise the truth of what they 
say. The condition of labor over there is 
easier than here — easier not merely by reason 
of shorter hours or of lessened labor but by 
reason of the environment in which it is placed 
and the high standard of wages that it com- 
mands. I am not sure that the environment 
is not as important as the wage. 

“T spoke to a workman myself in America 
during last summer. He had come from Eng- 
land, was married, and was bringing his chil- 
dren up out there. He still retained a deep 
affection for his native country, and he said 
it was not the question of higher wages that 
made him remain away. When I asked 
what it was, he said he was a free man over 
there and not here. It did not take long to 
explain to him that if freedom had any rela- 
tion to liberty he was immeasurably more free 
over here; but that was not the freedom that 
he meant. He meant what one of the delegates 
said, that there were no lines of demarcation 
between one class and another and that labor 
was recognised as being dignified and import- 
ant whether it was performed with the head 
or with the hands. 

“He also meant something more. It was 
the freedom to use his labor, as he wished, 
to employ it under any conditions, and to use 
it so as to produce the maximum result, which 
was what he meant by liberty. 

“It needs no vision to realise that the con- 
ditions here and the conditions there are wide 
apart. In the last resort there is opportunity 
on the land, both in the United States and in 
Canada, how any man of vigour and energy; 
and that fact, together with the multiplicity of 
their industries and the adaptability of labor, 
prevents workmen from being faced with the 
abyss of unemployment which over here has 
too often stared them in the face. It is their 
dread of this catastrophe to which are due all 
the influences that limit output. If a man lays 
1,000 bricks a day, he is, according to this 
view, doing the work of two men, each of whom 
could lay 500, and this fact obscures the greater 
fact that the larger the output the more work 
there is to do. 

“The real lesson lies in this: that it is in- 
creased output and not lessened wages on which 
the prosperity of any industry depends, and 
that, subject to all conditions being preserved 
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that secure a man from excessive physical ef- 
fort and fatigue, the more a man can possibly 
put out during his hours of labor the better 
it is for him and for all others similarly cir- 
cumstanced. 

‘These delegates have brought back with 
them a new atmosphere which is like a breath 
of fresh air in a stuffy room, and it cannot be 
too widely diffused.” 


What The Engineers Found in America 


Austin and Lloyd came to America on their 
own initiative as has been stated and paid their 
own expenses. While their report (published 
by Dodd, Mead and Company) seems at times 
a bit superficial it is an excellent contribution 
and will be read with profit by every industrial- 
ist. They accepted as a fact that in America 
high wages were co-existent with low produc- 
tion costs and proceeded to study the conditions 
which were responsible for this. America’s 
home market, considered by so many in Eng- 
land to be the greatest factor in its success, is, 
they believe, ‘not a cause of prosperity, but 
an ‘ accessory at the fact ’.” 

Those things which have made the United 
States successful are traceable, they claim, to 
the fact that the scarcity of labor forced this 
country to concentrate on the adoption of time 
and labor saving devices, a condition which has 
never been experienced in England. They de- 
veloped 9 main basic principles which they be- 
lieved constituted the foundation of America’s 
industrial success and we give them below: 


1. The success of an enterprise is largely 
dependent upon promotion by merit and ability 
alone. ‘The American manufacturer does not 
hesitate to eliminate the inefficient. 


2. Itis more advantageous to increase total 
profits, by reducing prices, improving quality 
and increasing sales, than by maintaining or 
raising prices. Simplification and standardiza- 
tion are offered as the method of first import- 
ance wihch American manufacturers have suc- 
cessfully employed to accomplish this. 


3. Rapidity of turnover reduces 
ments of funded and working capital. 


4. The per capita productive capacity of 
labor can be indefinitely increased dependent 
upon the progress made in time and labor-sav- 
ing devices. Rapid depreciation of equipment 
is something which British firms do not under- 
stand and which is penalized by the Govern- 
ment through heavy taxation. 

An example of high productivity per capita 
is cited at Colt’s Patent Firearms Manufac- 


require- 
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turing Company, Hartford, where one man at- 
tends to 8 milling machines for small parts. 

5. Labor should be rewarded by wages 
bearing some relation to output, rather than 
by a fixed wage and these should not be limited. 
It is to the advantage of the community that 
the policy of industrial management should be 
increased wages and reduced prices. 


6. A free exchange of ideas between com- 
peting firms should be advocated. ‘The spirit 
of facilitating exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences is responsible for the growth of trade 
and business organizations. What produces 
better business for one, benefits all. 

7. Elimination of waste is an essential fac- 
tor. The New York telephone directory as 
compared with the London one seems to have 
left a lasting impression. 
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8. Every possible attention should be paid 
to the welfare of employes. 

9. Research and experimental work are of 
prime importance to progress. 

Messrs. Austin and Lloyd criticise Great 
Britain also for its distributing system which 
is admittedly out of date; for methods of fi- 
nancing; for the willingness of some manu- 
facturers to rest content without increased 
profits; for their reticence about taking their 
employes into their confidence in such matters 
as costs; for permitting too great a proportion 
of competent men to go from the production 
to the selling side. 

In summing up they say, ‘‘ To assume that 
capitalism as a system must be a failure is un- 
justifiable, for in America it has proved to be 
an unparalleled success.” 








NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Board of Directors of the Association 
met July 21 at the Hotel Taft, New Haven 
and appointed a Nominating Committee for 
oficers and directors to be elected at the next 
annual meeting of the Association. 

The committee, as required by the by-laws, 
consists of five members, no two of whom are 
from the same county. F. J. Kingsbury, chair- 
man of the board of the Bridgeport Brass 
Company is chairman and the other members 
are; C. H. Alvord, president and general man- 
ager, Hendey Machine Company, Torrington; 
KF. B. Ricketson, vice-president, Wauregan 
Company, Wauregan; Walter S. Garde, presi- 
dent, Mystic Worsted Mills, Inc., Mystic and 
F. W. Stickle, president, Capitol Foundry 
Company, Hartford. 

Officers of the Association are elected an- 
nually, and each year the terms of four of the 
sixteen directors expire automatically. Four 
new ones must be chosen to fill their place as 
no director is eligible to re-election until at 
least one year after the expiration of his term. 

Those directors whose terms expire at the 
end of this year are: 

H. B. Sargent, president, Sargent & Com- 
pany, New Haven, (representing New Haven 
County). 

C. E. Bilton of Bridgeport, 
Fairfield County). 

F. S. Chase, president, Chase Companies, 
Waterbury, (director at large). 

C. B. Whittelsey, president, Hartford Rub- 
ber Works, Hartford, (director at large). 

The members of the Board whose terms hold 


(representing 


Association Items 


over are; Samuel M. Stone, president, Colts 
Patent Firearms Company, Hartford; Don H. 
Curtis, agent, American Thread Company, 
Willimantic; Joseph S. Porter, treasurer, D. 
& H. Scovil, Higganum; F. R. Appelt, presi- 
dent, Warrenton Woolen Company, Torring- 
ton; John F. Rogers, resident manager, UV. S. 
Finishing Company, Norwich; R. T. Jones, 
president, Gardiner Hall Jr. & Company, South 
Willington; Carl F. Dietz, president, Bridge- 
port Brass Company, Bridgeport; Joseph A. 
Horne, vice-president, Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company, Stamforl; H. H. Pease, 
president, New Britain Machine Company, 
New Britain; Harris Whittemore, chairman of 
the board, Eastern Malleable Iron Company, 
Naugatuck; J. P. T. Armstrong, treasurer, 
Corticelli Silk Company, New London and F. 
B. Farnsworth, president, Eastern Machinery 
Company, New Haven. 


REGULATING CROSS CONNECTIONS AND 
INDUSTRIAL WATER SUPPLIES 

The Association has been actively follow- 
ing proposals made by the Public Health Coun- 
cil of the State Board of Health to put into 
effect certain regulations covering the use of 
cross connections. [wo hearings have been 
held, notices of which were sent by the Asso- 
ciation to all members, asking them to attend. 
At these hearings the subject was very fully 
discussed and full information was given to 
the Health Council concerning the connection 
systems used by the large manufacturing con- 
cerns of the state. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS AROUND THE STATE 


TRUMBULL ELECTRIC ACQUIRES WESTERN 
PLANT 


The Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Plainville, of which Governor Trum- 
bull is president, has purchased the Post-Glover 
Company of Ludlow, Kentucky and will oper- 
ate it as an additional unit to the main plant 
at Plainville and a subsidiary plant at Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

SUBSIDIARY FOR CORTICELLI SILK 
COMPANY 

The Thames Silk Company has been or- 
ganized as a subsidiary of the Corticelli Silk 
Company of New London, to do special work 
for the latter concern. J. P. T. Armstrong, 
treasurer and general mill manager of the Cor- 
ticelli Silk Company is president and treasurer 
of the new company and A. P. Furman is sec- 
retary. 


NEW STEEL TREATING CONCERN 


The Chromilite Process Corporation of 
Hartford has recently been organized by in- 
terests identified with the New Haven Sher- 
ardizing Company also of Hartford and the 
Metal Protection Corporation of Indianapolis. 
The officers are August F. Schoen, president; 
James E. Patten, vice-president and Wesley I. 
Charter, treasurer. 

The company will do rust-proofing, metal 
finishing and chrome nickeling of steel and 
will, it is understood, operate plants in Akron, 
Ohio, Hartford and Springfield. 


DANBURY MILLS OPEN 

The plant formerly operated by the Danbury 
Felt Mills, Inc., and recently sold to Danbury 
interests, is being reopened with William E. 
Long in charge. The concern is known as the 
Danbury Mills, Inc., and has been incorporated 
under the laws of Connecticut by Frank H. Lee, 
Norman C. Beers and Henry H. Berry, all of 
Danbury. 


COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE ADVOCATED 


Representatives appointed by the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
who met recently in New York to consider ways 
and means for aiding the cotton industry, rec- 
ommended the formation of a “ Cotton Textile 
Institute’ with a board of directors of not 
less than 36 members authorized to select a 
president and two vice-presidents who, with 
twelve others, would constitute the executive 
committee. The committee consisted of Rob- 
ert Amory, Stuart W. Cramer, Andrew G. 


Pierce, Henry F. Lippitt, Ward Thoron, Ed- 
win Farnham Greene, H. R. Fitzgerald, B. E. 
Geer, John A. Law and W. J. Vereen. 

The complete organization is being worked 
out and in discussing plans for it Mr. Amory 
said: “ The institute will provide the mem- 
bers with statistics on production and will give 
a great deal of information which is now prac- 
tically unavailable to the great majority of 
manufacturers. 

‘* We feel that much can be done through the 
textile institute in studying the possibilities 
of developing new markets through creating 
new uses for cotton. Co-operating on the part 
of the whole industry will make for greater 
economy both in manufacturing and the distri- 
bution of products. 

“The success of the cotton-textile institute 
means greater prosperity for the entire country. 
Prosperity in the cotton industry means steady 
employment for a vast army of workers and 
will make a better economic situation for the 
millions who are indirectly dependent upon it 
for a livelihood.” 

John S. Lawrence, chairman of the New 
England Council, in a recent interview said: 
‘‘ There is undoubtedly waste in production and 
distribution of cotton textiles which can be re- 
duced. There should be a better adjustment 
of production to demand, of new uses, of ade- 
quate and not excessive service stock. 

“The movement for co-operative action 
among cotton mill men is daily gaining mo- 
mentum. It is the most encouraging thing that 
has happened in the industry in these years 
of poor business which have followed the war.” 


THAMESVILLE CONCERN OPENS 


The Tidewater Paper Board Company of 
Thamesville, occupying the plant of the former 


Uncas Paper Board Company, has completed ° 


overhauling its plant and has resumed manu- 
facturing operations. The plant was purchased 
some time ago at auction by Canadian interests 
but is incorporated under the laws of Connecti- 
cut. J. G. G. Kerry of Toronto is president, 
David F. Robertson, general manager and C. 
A. Morris resident manager. Mr. Morris, 
who comes from Toronto also, has already 
taken charge of operations. 


STAMP WORKS CONSOLIDATES DIVISIONS 
The Parker Stamp Works, Inc., of Hartford 
has consolidated its New Britain branch with 
the Hartford plant, thereby enlarging and 
making more efficient its production facilities. 
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BRIDGEPORT BRASS RECEIVES 
ADVERTISING AWARD 

First prize was awarded the Bridgeport 
Brass Company for “the best use of art in 
industrial advertising’ at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Advertisers’ Association 
held recently in Philadelphia. 

One hundred and thirty-seven firms exhib- 
ited and 412 panels of advertising were dis- 
played, representing a total of about 3,000 ad- 


The bout thet went coer the meetin 
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Manufacturing Company of Bridgeport which 
went into bankruptcy immediately after the 
war. John C. Stanley has been acting as re- 
ceiver and payments have been made totalling 
over $250,000. - 


REORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN WRITING 
PAPER COMPANY 


The reorganization plan of the American 
Writing Paper Company of Holyoke, under 


Part OF PrizE-WINNING ADVERTISING EXHIBIT OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRAss COMPANY 
Four More Illustrations, Which are not Shown Here, were Included in the Exhibit 


vertisements. The Bridgeport Brass Company 
had on display a number of enlarged, framed 
pictures of advertisements in the historical se- 
ries which they are running currently in the 
trade papers and which were selected from 
their plumbing, railroad and general series. 


AMERICAN-BRITISH AFFAIRS CLOSED 


A final settlement has been made on out- 
standing accounts of the American-British 





which six plants in Ohio, Wisconsin, Massachu- 
setts and one in Connecticut are to be disposed 
of, provides for retaining the Holyoke mills 
and those at Unionville and Windsor Locks, 
Connecticut. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately $1,400,000 of new capital will be made 
available by the sale of the six mills which will 
be used in developing the other plants. The 


(Continued on page 18) 
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The Manufacturers Association through its 
representatives informed the Health Council 
that the principle of protection of public health 
in every possible way had the entire approval 
and support of the Association. Manufacturers 
realize however that adequate fire protection 
is an absolute necessity for industrial plants 
and that the cross connection systems are neces- 
sary to adequate fire protection. By using the 
special FM type of double check valve cross 
connections may be made to entirely safeguard 
public health and seventeen years of actual ex- 
perience in Connecticut factories has shown 
that no contamination existed where such valves 
were properly installed and frequently in- 
spected. 

The position of the Association in short, 
was that of advocating regulation of all systems 
and opposing entire prohibition of the use of 
cross connections. 

Regulations, as finally promulgated by the 
State Board of Health have already been sent 
by the Association to all members. Those who 
believe they will be affected are advised to ask 
for an inspection of their plant and for recom- 
mendations as to changes. ‘The regulations in 
full as signed by Dr. Osborn, Commissioner of 
Health are given below: 


Certain Cross Connections Between Water Supplies 
Not Permitted 


Reg. 118. After December 31, 1926, no 
physical connection between the distribution 
system of a public potable water supply and 
that of any other water supply shall be per- 
mitted, unless such other water supply is of 
safe sanitary quality and the interconnection 
of both supplies is approved by the State De- 
partment of Health. 

No officer, board, corporation or other per- 
son or group of persons, owning or having the 
management or control of any potable water 
supply furnished to any municipality or water 
district, shall supply water to any person, firm 
or corporation who maintains such connection. 

Provided: ‘That where such physical con- 
nection exists on December 31, 1926 and in- 
clude two gate valves with indicator posts, 
two check valves of a design approved by the 
State Department of Health with drip cock 
and gauges for testing, all located in a vault 
of water-tight construction readily accessible 
for periodic inspection, the date of discontin- 
uance may be temporarily extended, with the 
permission of the State Department of Health. 
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Permissible Arrangements Where Dual Supplies are 


Used 

Reg. 119. If a public potable water supply 
is used as an auxilary supply delivered to a 
tank, which tank is also supplied with water 
from a source with which cross connections 
are not permitted by Regulation 118, such tank 
shall be open to atmospheric pressure and the 
potable water supply shall be supplied above 
the maximum level of water in the tank. The 
tank overflow shall be of adequate size to fix 
definitely the maximum level. 

If the auxiliary water supply is secured from 
a tank supplied only from a potable water sup- 
ply and directly connected to a potable water 
supply, such tank shall be so constructed as to 
avoid any possible contamination of the water 
in the tank. 


Non-potable Water to be Rendered Unavailable for 


Drinking 
Reg. 120. No water supply shall be used 


or rendered available for drinking and for other 
personal or domestic purposes in any industrial 
plant unless such supply is of safe, sanitary qual- 
ity approved by the State Department of 
Health. If a water supply for industrial or 
fire protection purposes is obtained entirely or 
in part from a source not approved for drink- 
ing purposes, this supply shall be distributed 
through an independent piping system having 
no connection with the systems for drinking 
and for other domestic use. 


WHEN THE BOSS WEARS A GRIN 


When the Boss is feeling good, 
He gives us boys a smile; 

Its like a whiff from flowered wood 
To make us feel worth while; 

It rather gets beneath our skin 
And helps us to dig in, 

’Cause everywhere is sunshine 

When our Boss wears a grin. 


But when his face is as a map, 
Just charted o’er with care, 

A dismal hush broods o’er the place; 
There’s microbes in the air. 

And Jimmy, he don’t kick my shins, 
Nor I don’t take him down, 

But we just mope and lay around, 
When our Boss wears a frown. 


It’s curious how the atmosphere 
Gets in a fellow’s work; 

How smiles will raise the spirits high 
And frowns produce the shirk, 

It’s not the money that we get 
Which makes us boys sail in, 

But work is just contagious 

When our Boss wears a grin. 
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INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 






Novel Thrift Plan Links Employe and Customer 


Participation in the profits, not only of the 
employing company but of corporations using 
its product, through investment in bonds issued 
against stock holdings, is the essence of a thrift 
plan of the General Electric Company, which 
in addition to its New York and Massachusetts 
works has a large factory in Bridgeport. 
Through the functioning of this scheme an 
8% investment, amply secured, fully liquid and 
easily financed, is. made available to all em- 
ployes of the company wherever located. 

A novel method, incorporating certain fea- 
tures of the stock participation idea but extend- 
ing its application, was evolved to give effect 
to the plan. The first step was the creation 
of a holding company, known as the “G. E. 
Employes Securities Corporation,” with a cap- 
italization of 10,000 shares of no par value 
stock and $5,000,000 of 6% fifty year bonds. 
The General Electric Company subscribed to 
the entire underwriting — the stock to be re- 
tained, the bonds to be resold to employes. 
The funds accruing to the holding company 
from the sale of its stock were invested in a 
selected list of securities, comprising the com- 
mon stock of the General Electric Company 
and stocks and bonds of electric public utilities ; 
and the employes’ debentures were issued as 
an obligation of the holding company against 
these underlying securities. 

The debentures are put out in multiples of 
$10 and are registered in the name of the pur- 
chaser. Any employe who has been in the 
service of the company for six months or more 
may subscribe. ‘The maximum individual sub- 
scription is fixed at $500 a year. 

Interest is at the rate of 6% yearly payable 
semi-annually, but the General Electric Com- 
pany agrees to pay to the original holder an 
additional 2% annually as long as he remains 
in its service. The regular 6% interest paid 
by the issuing corporation plus the extra 2% 
offered by the employing company makes the 
debenture an unusually attractive investment, 
particularly in view of its safety. Its strong 
position as a prior obligation together with 
the book-value and earning power of the under- 
lying securities ——the corporation assets — 
would not warrant so liberal a yield in a purely 
commercial offering. In fact it was part of the 
management’s aim to conserve, through the 
availability of a safe investment with an at- 
tractive return, employe savings which might 
otherwise be lured by the bait of high yield 





into dangerously speculative channels. 

The maturity date is 1973, but the subscriber 
is not committed irrevocably. The holding 
company, on demand of the original purchaser 
while he remains in the service of the parent 
company, or on his terminating his connection, 
will redeem the bonds at par. and accrued in- 
terest. In the event of a subscriber’s death 
during his term of service, his debentures may 
be presented for retirement, or they may be 
retained by his heirs; but in this latter event, 
they will not draw the extra 2% interest. Fur- 
ther, the bonds are fully negotiable and may be 
sold or transferred to anyone inside or out- 
side of the organization. However with the 
idea in mind of preserving the internal char- 
acter of the arrangement, it is stipulated that 
when the bonds leave the possession of the 
original owner, the obligation of the “G. E. 
Employes Securities Corporation”? to redeem 
the bonds before maturity and the obligation of 
the General Electric Company to pay the extra 
2% interest ceases. 

Provision is made for financing the purchase 
of bonds by deductions from wages. Payments 
must be completed within one year from the 
date of subscription, and the minimum deduc- 
tion is $1 a week or $5 a month, or such mul- 
tiples of those amounts as will enable the sub- 
scriber to pay for his bonds in full within the 
year. Bonds may be paid for ‘n cash, however, 
either at the time of subscription or at any time 
within the financing period, and are then im- 
mediately deliverable at the request of the 
purchaser. In any event delivery commences 
at the subscribers request when $10 has been 
paid on the subscription. 

The plan is looked on as an important link 
in the savings program of the company which 
started with the sale of Liberty Bonds and has 
continued through various means, including the 
sale of about $0,000 shares of the company’s 
common stock and $5,000,000 of employes’ 7% 
investment bonds, down to the one now in ef- 
fect. The present plan has been in operation 
for over three years and has met with a grat- 
ifying reception from the start. The last an- 
nual report of the Securities Corporation, be- 
sides giving assurance of its continued excellent 
financial condition, indicates an 8% increase in 
the number of bondholders over the previous 
year and an increase in the average holding 
from $556 to $760, indisputable testimony of 
employe interest. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


COAL RATES CASE I. C. C. 15006 


Representatives of the Association completed 
the giving of testimony in regard to the es- 
tablishment of through all rail rates on coal 
from West Virginia fields to Connecticut 
points at the hearing before the Commission at 
Atlantic City. The Association and the New 
England Governors’ Fuel Committee repre- 
sented by E. W. Goss, who is also chairman 
of the Association’s Coal Committee, have filed 
a motion with the Commission to close that 
part of its anthracite rate case, asking for a 
separation from the general case of that part 
of the case which refers to the above rates. 
This does not indicate, however, that Connect- 
icut’s interests have terminated in connection 
with the general case. It will undoubtedly be 
a party to the controversy concerning rates 
from Pennsylvania to Connecticut points, from 
Connecticut tidewater to interior points and 
from the southern mines to Hampton Roads. 
In other words, the Association will in all prob- 
ability participate in one of the largest rate 
cases of recent years, a case which now involves 
all classes of coal from practically all points 
via all gateways. 

OFF-LINE TRANSFER SERVICE 


Investigation by the Trafic Committee of the 
Association discloses the fact that the sched- 
ule of service by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company to off line 
transfer points which became effective June 13 
is operating with comparative satisfaction. 
Fourth morning delivery in Chicago is the rule 
rather than the exception and service to all 
other points has been materially bettered. 
Members experiencing any difficulty in connec- 
tion with delayed shipments should communi- 
cate with the Association’s headquarters. 


HANDLING CHARGE AT NEW YORK CITY 


It will be recalled that the Trafic Com- 
mittee of the Association has been attempting 
for approximately two years to bring about an 
elimination of the five cent handling charge at 
the Port of New York. While the charge has 
not been absorbed by either the railroads or 
the steamship lines as yet, progress has been 
made as shown by the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has now ordered an 
investigation into the situation. The Associa- 
tion will be a party to the case. 


PIG IRON RATES 
The Trafic Committee of the Association 
has filed a petition of intervention with the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission in which it asks 
for permission to become a party to the case 
of the Hudson Valley Coke & Products Cor- 
poration, Complainant, vs. Boston & Maine 
Railroad, the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company, the New York 
Central Railroad Company, and the Boston and 
Albany Railroad, (the New York Central 
Railroad Company, Lessee), Defendants. This 
case involves the establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rates from Troy, New York to Con- 
necticut points. The establishment of the new 
blast furnaces at Troy, New York and Everett, 
Massachusetts will be of great interest to Con- 
necticut manufacturers using pig iron. 


CANCELLATION OF TEXTILE COMMODITY 
RATES 


Someone in Washington or in the South has 
started the rumor that this Association has 
made a formal complaint for a reduction in the 
present rate on cotton goods from New Eng- 
land to Chicago to equalize rates from the 
South to Chicago. This rumor is not based 
upon facts since the Association has made no 
such formal complaint and contemplates mak- 
ing no such general demand until further in- 
vestigation. 


MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 

Members have been advised of the action of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in enter- 
ing upon its own motion into an investigation 
concerning the operation of motor trucks and 
busses by or in connection with common car- 
riers subject to the interstate commerce act. 
The results of this investigation by the Com- 
mission will be referred to Congress as a basis 
for the enactment of. regulatory legislation. 
The Trafic Committee of the Association has 
been studying this subject for the last five years 
and has within the last two months developed 
complete testimony with exhibits which will be 
presented at the hearings before the Commis- 
sion in New York, Boston and Washington. 

In the course of the next two or three weeks 
members will be asked to give their views in 
regard to certain phases of the problem. A 
complete response is necessary to an intelli- 
gent handling of the case by representatives of 
the Association. 


WANTED 
Copies of The Connecticut Magazine 


published 20 or more years ago. 
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My Native, Loved Connecticut 
By Rev. Epwin N. ANDREWs 
Formerly of New Britain, Connecticut. 


Written when in Columbia, South Carolina, and reprinted from 
The Connecticut Magazine of 1906 


My native, loved Connecticut, 
A song for thee, an absent Son 
Is fain to sing, and sing as one 
Who calls to mind thy hills and dells, 
Thy brooks and rivers, village bells, 
Beloved old Connecticut! 


Thou sittest Queen upon the Sound, 
Whereon the white sails used to spread 
To hail thee as a bride well wed 

Unto the ocean by thy side, 
To which thou ever wert allied, 
And by the flowing rivers bound. 


Thy cities are a charming theme; 
Thy hamlets hid among the hills, 
Make music by thy flowing rills, 
Where anvils ring and maidens sing 
Among the looms with steady swing, — 
Connecticut, my idol dream! 


I love thy every rock and tree, ? 
And call to mind the bluebird song 
And bobolink, and O, I long 
To walk again beside thy streams 
And ’neath thy elms! what charming dreams 
Of boyhood days oft come to me! 


The people of our goodly state 
Are worthy of their honored name; 
Not wealth alone nor worldly fame 
Have been their children’s only aim, 
While her affection still they claim, 
And love her virtues to relate. 


Her sons and daughters have gone forth 
With learning’s culture to distill, 
And many a station high to fill; 

And in the South or in the West, 
The Nation’s citizens attest 
Our own Connecticut’s true worth. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 
(Continued from page 13) 


Connecticut mill to be sold is located at Man- 
chester and is known as the Oakland Division. 


IMPORTS OF SILK INTO CONNECTICUT 


During the month of May Connecticut im- 
ported 42,006 pounds of unmanufactured silk, 
raw in skeins reeled from the cocoon or re- 
reeled, valued at $245,867. It has also im- 
ported 102,133 pounds of waste valued at 
$150,331, according to statements issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 


GOVERNOR TRUMBULL GOES TO WYOMING 


Governor John H. Trumbull who is also 
president of the Trumbull Electric Company 
of Plainville, took part in a three day gover- 
nors’ conference held at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
the latter part of July. The New England 
governors, accompanied by the ladies of the 
party, left in a body on July 24. They took an 
active part in the proceedings as Governor 
Brewster of Maine acted as presiding officer 
and Governor Trumbull presided at’ one of 
the sessions. ‘The executives were the guests 
of Governor Nellie T. Ross of Wyoming and 
the question of state expenditures occupied a 
large part of the program. 


MAKING HAMMERS IN CROMWELL 


The American Hammer Company, a new in- 
dustry in Cromwell, has commenced operations 
with twenty-five employes. It is understood 
that additional hands will be employed when 
a new drop forging shop is put into operation 
and that axes, picks and other tools in addi- 
tion to hammers will be manufactured there. 


TOY MANUFACTURERS MEET AT EASTERN 
POINT 

The Toy Manufacturers Association of the 
United States held its two days annual con- 
vention at the Griswold House, Eastern Point, 
July 22-23. Over 100 members, with their 
families, were present from various parts of 
the country and were entertained by the New 
London Chamber of Commerce which arranged 
trips to various points of interest. 


NEW FOUNDRY AT — MALLEABLE 
IRON 


A permit has been granted for the erection 
of a new foundry by the Eastern Malleable 
Iron Company of Naugatuck. The new building 
will replace the old No. 3 foundry on Bridge 
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Street, at an estimated cost of $82,000 and new 
equipment of the most modern sort will be 
installed. 


GOODYEAR OFFICIAL TRANSFERRED 


Assistant treasurer Ira A. McDaniel of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, operat- 
ing the Goodyear Mills Incorporated of Dan- 
ielson, is to be transferred from Danielson to 
a new division of the company at Cedartown, 
Georgia. 


BELDEN SECRETARY OF STATE CHAMBER 


Clark Belden, acting secretary of the State 
Chamber of Commerce since the resignation 
of George B. Chandler as executive vice-presi- 
dent, was elected secretary at a meeting of the 
board of directors held July 16. 

Mr. Belden attended Brown University and 
has had considerable newspaper and publicity 
experience, leaving the advertising department 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company to 
join the staff of the State Chamber in 1924. 


WOLCOTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BUYS NEW PLANT 

The Wolcott Manufacturing Company of 
Hartford has purchased the Hartford plant of 
Wiley, Bickford and Sweet which was closed 
recently when manufacturing operations of the 
latter firm were consolidated at Worcester 
headquarters. F. E. Wolcott is president and 
treasurer, C. N. Turner, assistant treasurer and 
G. H. Anthony, secretary of the Wolcott Com- 
pany. 


HISTORY OF THE UNION MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

The current issue of the Hardware City 
Magazine, contains a most interesting history 
of the Union Manufacturing Company written 
by C. S. Neumann, secretary of that concern. 
The Union Manufacturing Company which 
makes chucks and grey iron castings, was or- 
ganized in 1866 on a capital of $100,000 and 
at the present time is capitalized at $1,000,000. 


LONG SERVICE AT STANLEY WORKS 


One hundred and sixty-seven men and seven 
women who have been in the employ of the 
Stanley Works of New Britain for twenty-five 
years or more were recently presented with 
gold watches and service pins by the company. 
The presentations were made at a dinner at 
which President C. F. Bennett acted as toast- 
master and among those receiving acknowledg- 
ment from the company were a father and his 
three sons. 
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BIRD en ere 


! Victor Steam Coal is pro- 
duced on the lines of 

the New York Central, 

Cambria and Indiana 


and Pennsylvania Rail- i @ A a 


| at Canton Piers, Baltimore, 
The Pneumo-Gravity Process 


Md., Port Richmond and 

| Greenwich Piers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Port Reading, = 

| puts coal cleaning in the ‘‘mechanical operation’’ class, 

and takes it out of the fell grip of the human factor, with 

all its wasteful failings. 


South Amboy, Elizabeth- 
| port, Port Liberty and Pier 

What’s the result? Better, cleaner, more uniformly 
prepared coal. 


PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


Harbor. 
OnE Broapway, 2 York NortH AMEtRICAN BLDG. , PHILADELPHI4 Pa. 





M. A. C.’S VIEWS ON CURRENT NEWS 


NDREW GUMP doesn’t believe in overwork. He says people condemn the idle butterfly 
but he has noticed that it is the busy bee which is always trying to sting somebody. 


The staff of the Manufacturers Association of Connecticut is probably the most intelligent 
group in the world, for Dr. William T. Root of the University of Pittsburgh, School of Edu- 
cation, says, ‘“‘ as a rule, those of low mentality are good handwriters.” 


They are putting rum in candy now. Confectioners report increased sales of “‘ bun-buns.” 


The Treasury Department is issuing a one-dollar bill which officials claim “ will last twice 
as long as the old bill” — what do they mean? 


“ce 


A recent report stated that there are “ over two million”’ morons of a particular type in 
the United States. Can it be that it is merely a coincidence that the circulation of the Saturday 


Evening Post is “ over two million? ” 


The Yucatan divorce law has been changed so as to require six months to establish resi- 
dence. We would rather stay married than spend six months in that country. 








SALES EXCHANGE 


In this department members may list without charge any new or used 
equipment or supplies. All copy must be in the hands of the editor by 
the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 


Boiler. 
One 4 H. P. Kane gas fired steam boiler. 


Address S. E. 155. 
Sanding Machine. 


One No. 2 Peerless horizontal sanding machine. 
Has never been used. 


Address S. E. 156. 


Scale. 
One 15-ton Fairbanks platform scale, in good con- 
dition. 
Address S. E. 153. 


Gas Engine. 
One 20 H. P. Foos gas engine, fitted for either gas 
or gasoline. Has two compartment gas oven, gas 
fired, size of each 30” wide x 30” deep x 60” high. 
Both can be seen in operation. 
Address S. E. 154. 


FACTORY SPACE 


10. For Rent. Approximately 15,000 square feet of 
manufacturing space available about September 1. 


Centrally located in Hartford and ideally situated 
for light manufacturing purposes. 10,000 square feet 
on one floor and 5000 on another. 


7. For Rent. Three factory buildings with water 
power and engine rooms, tenement property and store- 
houses in Willimantic. Mills contain 42,000 spindles, 
964 looms and other equipment necessary for their 
complete operation. All in excellent condition. Con- 
trolling ownership of Bolton reservoirs included with 
property. 


8. For Rent. The fourth and fifth floors of three 
factory buildings of approximately 2500 square feet 
each. More connecting rooms available, if desired. 
Rental about 40¢ a square foot; mill construction, 
sprinklered and equipped with elevators. 


9. For Rent or Sale. 23,376 square feet of factory 
space, within 20 minutes of center of city by trolley. 
Overnight motor truck service to New York and 
Boston available. Good supply of labor. Adjacent 
space occupied by well-equipped tool and machine 
shop. Price on application. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


This department is open to members free of charge. All copy must be 
in the hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month preceding 


publication. 


ENGINEER — Graduate Massachusetts Institute 
Technology in chemical engineering. Experience in- 
cludes mill repairs, machine design, research work on 
oils and fuels, charge of steam-electric generating 
plant, fuel briquetting investigations for the govern- 
ment and designing plans for such plants. Has also 
done editorial work in connection with introduction 
of fuel saving devices. Experience covers 24 years. 
Address P. W. 225. 


PUBLICITY AND SALES—The services of a 
young man, Harvard graduate, age 32, with seven 
years experience in publicity and mail sales promo- 
tion, professional and consulting advertising work, 
are available for this kind of work. Address P. W. 
226. 


ACCOUNTANT — Credit and cost man, over 25 
years of age desires connection. Moderate salary. 
Address P. W. 227. 


SALES MANAGER — Man with considerable ex- 
perience with Ohio and Connecticut concerns as sales 
and factory manager wishes to make connection with 
plant on direct line to Hartford or New Haven. 
Address P. W. 112. 


PRACTICAL MECHANIC—Age 40. Married. 
Has had technical training and held position of pro- 
duction superintendent in tool and machine manufac- 
turing. Thoroughly familiar with planning, prepar- 
ation and scheduling of production. Address P. W. 
221. 


EXECUTIVE — Graduate Sheffield Scientific 
School. Experienced in every job in chemical com- 
pany from gang foreman to chief clerk and assistant 
superintendent. Understands production and pur- 
chasing. Address P. W. 222. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER—Age 25. Single. 
Graduate of Polytechnic Institute in mechanical en- 
gineering. Three years’ experience in safety engi- 
neering with local insurance company. Desires con- 
nection with manufacturing concern, in production or 
engineering division. Address P. W. 223. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT PUR- 
CHASING AGENT — Expert traffic man with eight 
years’ experience with steel manufacturing company, 
wishes to connect with Connecticut concern. Willing 
to go anywhere in state. Address P. W. 224. 
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ERRORS 


Toerr is human, to forgive divine. 


who causes you the loss of a 
customer or causes you to pay | BACKED BY A REPUTATION BUILT 


fines for 


documents or storage charges for 


shipments 


You will find the minimum of 


errors by making use of our The National Association of Manufacturers 

‘ : = The National Aletal Trades Association 
services. Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 
JOHN H. FAUNCE, Inc. THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO. 


Freight Contractors and Forwarders 


Cusrom House BROKERS 


Public Ledger Bldg. 8-10 Bridge St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


It’s mighty easy to err but it’s ar ORS 
pretty hard to forgive some one | 


mechanical 





When itcomesto mechani- 
cal retouching of intricate 
subjects we point with pride 
to the work executed for 


The Hendey Machine Company 
E. J. Manville Machine Co. 
Peck, Stow and Wilcox Co. 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


The Graphic Arts Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Graphic Arts Bldg. 172 High St. 
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FOR ALL TYPES OF SERVICE 
incorrectly made out ON THIRTY YEARS OF GOOD WORK 
incorrectly consigned. Member of 


The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, Inc. 
The Elevator Manufacturers Association of U. S.A. 


FacTory AND MaIN OFFICE 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





New York City. HARTFORD BRIDGEPORT 


Has the Air Mail Come to Stay? 


Keep Connecticut on the Air Mail Map. 
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Air Mail Map Air a Map 
As it is now As it might be 





JILL you act to keep Connecticut on the Air Mail Map, or are you content with 
New York as the Eastern Terminus? 


HE Colonial Air Transport, Inc. receives no subsidy for carrying Air Mail, but 
relies solely for revenue upon compensation for the mail actually carried. 


will pay you to use the Air Mail more liberally. 


SAVE A DAY THE AIR MAIL WAY 


Connecticut to Chicago—12 hours!———Connecticut to Kansas City—16 hours! 
Connecticut to Texas in less than 24 hours! 


Hold Connecticut close to her Western Markets 


COLONIAL AIR TRANSPORT, Inc. 


Operators of Government Contract Air Mail Route No. 1. 


OFFICES 


Hartford—Boston— New York 
Hartrorp Trarric Orrice, 75 PEARL STREET 


Anson A. BiGeLtow, District Traffic Manager TELEPHONE 2-9211 
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